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ing  given  these  proofs  of  public  virtue,  iKith  ancient  writei^  relate  many  anuising  tales Yimin  •  and  Lv 
m  the  military  and  civil  capacitj,  he  wished  was  certainly  a  woman  of  hi-.!,  and  '  ^  ’  ' 
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’con,  who  was  glad  of  any  op- 


THE  ANCIENTS. 


SOCRATES. 


to  do  Still  more  for  his  country.  Observing  aireable  soirit  Rut  ^orTno-s”  wi  i*  i  displaying  his  talents.  The  ac- 

ies  "  '***  regret  how'  much  the  opinions  of  the  <ieavored  to  curb  the  violence  of  I'er  t  "hich  w^  delivered  to  the  senate 

Athenian  youth  were  misled,  tin, 1  their  prin-  improvii  Ids  owY.  VYh^A  c  ^  ‘ 

_  ciples  and  taste  corrupted  by  philosophers,  pressed  his  snrnrise  that  bis  fru-n.i  J  i  11  ^on  of  .Melitus,of  the  trilie  of  Pvthos, 

wlio  .,«m  oil  ,Wr  time  in  reli,.e,l  io  Ite  io  ,1,  irr,"'  f  “'""f  Sophrcioc:.,,,  of 

lations  u|K)ii  nature  and  the  origin  of  things,  and  (piarrelsome  a  comnanion  ^ocrites  ^  ‘  Alojiece.  S.icmtes  violates  the 

and  by  so, dusts  who  taught  in  their  schools  jilied,  that  lieing  daily  inured  to  dl-humor  at  be  tfrfr  go<is  which 

the  arts  of  false  eloquence  and  deceitful  rea-  home,  he  was  better^ preiiared  to  encounter  ,  ^  ‘  **.*  •>>’  intro,lucmg 

o  V.  1  •  soiling;  Socrates  formed  the  wise  and  gen-  ,»ervei-sene“s  and  iniiirv  abm-ul  Inti.  it  «'jlso  violates  the  law  by 

erous  ,lesigii  of  instituting  anew  an,l  in.m*  of  doni.stic  vexaS^a^  nub^  ‘i'”'''.'':'''’,?:.'.''®  punishment 

^st  of  the  ancient  philo^ldiers,  was  born  at  useful  nietho,l  of  iii.-^truction.  He  justly  Socrates  retained  ^^^  0/0 tiled  delivered  upon 

.;oi.o..ivod,i,„„.„o  o.„i,„'  „i,ii„»„„yi,i.^,  ,i,..  i,r„r;;:.vor  “tl;  s?“i“”‘"i::  s:: 

0-  not  to  iiiako  an  osfeiiiatioiis  disnlav  in  . . . .  •  t  ..  .  oocraies,  uuc  jtne  snrelv  tor  Ijls  annearance 


ter  higher  objects,  was  not  unsuccessful,  for  them  in  the  ,.ath  of  w  isdoni  to  true  feli.dtv.  Inist,  d.«, dared  tiia"  he  di™red  ‘"‘'T' t-  "  ‘  f  »  condition,  and 

he  formed  statues  of  the  Graces,  whudi  were  He  therefore  a.«sunied  the  cduiracter  of  a  mo-  tures  of  the  ’i  dlosonher  eG^h^  .t  ,le^  "  '1  ‘  ‘  "‘u'e  i  I've  I 

I  no^tbe^lentT  "f  ral  ,diiloso,d,er ;  ami,  looking  u, 10,1  the  whole  many  vicious  nelLtt  TirfiSs  of  " ""'7 “■'^di,  nor  speak  oth- 

1,1,311  he  death  of  his  father  he  was  l,dt  m  city, if  Allmns  as  his  .school,  and  all  who  were  Socrates  who  were  nrei^Yt  rblb^nb  n  ’  ’  ‘  **'an  my  duty  requires.’  The  in- 

such  stnnghtened  circumstai„;es,  as  lai,l  him  ,li.q,osod  to  leml  him  their  att,‘ntion  as  his  ,iu-  norance  But  S  ciiL  aJk  w  led^L^^^^  r '  I'*’''**  Y*'"  a,-cu.sation  and  the  trial 

nil, ler  the  necessity  of  exerci.smg  that  art  to  ,iils,  he  seized  ,-v,>n’  oc-asion  of  communi-  iM  iietration  and  confes^.,1  tim  Plulo’'npf'ical  conversations  with 

procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  though  he  ,-ating  moral  wi.s<|„n,  to  his  fellow -citizens.  Iiatuiil  dis.Ysiti.in  rone  m  bis  fnemls,  choosing  to  ,liscourse  upon  any 

devoted,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  leisure  He,ia.s.s,.d  the  greater  ,mrt  of  his  titne  in  ,,ub-  sulRhtetl  h  s  inclinations  by  nSi  aiid'iS  his  own  situation, 

which  he  coul,l  commaml  to  the  stu,ly  of  ,ihi-  lie  ;  ami  the  metho,l  of  instruction  which  he  loso|ihy.  Through  die  wh,il,  of  Id*  '  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  his  accusers 
os,i,ihy.  His  distress,  however,  was  soon  re-  ma,le  use  of  was,  to  ,.ro,„i.se  a  .series  of  ,,ues-  SiuTaU-s -ave  hiinself  ui.^^o  appeared  in  the  senate,  and  attem,ited  to 

hewed  by  Crito,  a  wealthy  Athenian;  who,  turns  to  the  jierson  with  whom  he  coin, >i>e,l  unbias.se(rreasoii  which  is  ^  1 1  *  *‘u,),iort  their  charge  in  three  ili.stinctsjieech- 

remarkimr  his  .stroll,' iiro,«.iis  fv  so. di  .....i  ...  1 ,  1. . ..  vo.,>ei..,,i,  mi  iias.st(i  ied.soii,  wliicli  issu  ijiosed  hy  some  cs.  wb d.  _ 


......  ,  1  *^'*craies,  necame  .surety  tor  hi.s  aiiiiearance 

•bis’,«.^  ■  '”*'1*’'*  ^  wanis  sent  a  ,,rivate  rnesstige  to  Socrates 

ns  ,iassi,iiisanda,i,ietites,heha<l  assuring  him,  that  if  lie  would  desist  from’ 
f*7tr,'’r7  .**  'Vas  not  erfectcl  with-  censuring  his  conduct,  he  would  withdraw 
.  iiiggle  against  Ins  iiatunil  jiro-  i.j.s  accusation.  But  Socrates  refused  to 
.o,i\ru.»,  an  eniim-nt  ,#hysiogno-  comjily  w  ith  so  degra,ling  a  condition  and 
L*d,  t hat  he  drscovered  in  the  fba-  w  ith  his  usual  spirit  replie,!,  ‘  While  I  five  I 


n.r  7  •  c.  ,  ,  ' .  ~  •“'pimosojiner;  ami,  looking  11,1011  the  whole  many  vicious  inclinatioiH  The  f,ic„d<  nf  . •  ,  ^penK  otti- 

athof  his  father  he  wi^s  Ic  t  m  city, if  Athens  as  his. s,-hool,  ami  all  who  were  .Socrates  who  were  iim^aU  ri.  cn  e  H  s  i^^  erwise  than  my  duty  requires.’  The  in- 
ened  circumstam*es,  as  laul  him  ,hs,iosod  to  leml  him  their  attention  as  his  ,111-  norance.  But  S,icrates  acknow  lclwd  Ins  accu.sation  and  the  trial 

ces.s,ty  of  ex,;r,-ismg  that  art  to  ,.ils,  he  stdzrd  ,w.*rj'  occasion  of  communi-  ,H  netration,  and  confes.>^.d  tluuTe  T"' !”  l’  "'«’'"P»"cal  conversations  with 

imaiisof  subsif-tence,  though  he  eating  imiral  wi.s<|,)ni  to  his  fellow -citizens,  natural  di.smisiti, in  nrone  to  vi,-e  bm  I.,'  1.7,1  ‘''f  discourse  upon  any 


remarking  his  strong  jinqiensity  tostu,ly,and  to  1,^1  him  to  stinie  unf,ir,‘s,*eri 
admiiing  his  distinguished  abilitic.>-',  gene-  He  first  gained  the  consent  of  hi: 
rously  took  him  umliThis  ,iatr,,iiag,',anil  eii-  to  soim-  obvious  trutbs,  and  tlu'ii 
trusted  him  w  ith  the  in.strucrion  of  his  chil-  t,i  aihiiit  otIuTs,  from  tlu  ir  ndati, 
dren.  i  he  o,i,KiiTuniiies  w  hich  Socrates  blance  to  tho.s,- to  w  hich  he  ha,l 
thus  enjoyed  ,if_  attemlingthe  ,iublic  l,-ctur,‘s  sent,-,l.  Without  makinir  u.se  ,jl 


e.s,  which  strongly  iriarke,!  their  resjiective 


gle  between  .\theiis  ami  S,,arta,  he  sigiiaiiz,,‘,l  tioth  not  com-ern  us.’  He  ,‘stiniat,‘,l  the  val- 
him.sclf  at  the  si,-ge  of  Polidma,  Initli  by  his  tie  of  kiiowlclg,*  by  its  utility,  and  r,-,‘om- 


rb.m;i...n«  !.:7v  "  -  '  •’■■n.-ss  me.r  iinummce  lie  nev-  I.  ,!  bis  ,,r,.dece.<.som  into  futile  siH-cuiam in>  wnose  an.l  re,. roved,  he  di»- 

.Aspasia,  a  w,iman  no  less  celelirat,',!  lor  her  ,-e,itor,  but  comnium,v„„,,  ..—,;iud rigid  ,,r,'-  on  the  nature  ami  orimn  of  things,  he  )U,lg-  vices  he  '*  V  1.,  „ -•  ,1  L' 

intellectual  than  her  ,i,  rs,3nal  accouqilisb-  with  all  the  ,‘as,i  ami  ,il,-asaii,ry  of  ^  . a  .-.^.-.t..  «.Mbpd,to  the  1 ...  prove  that  he 

ent«  whos,.  house  was  fm,u,mt,-,l  by  the  viTsation.  ’J'luiugli  emim  ntly  fur, iishe.l  with  tl.e  I )iv,n,‘  Nature,  llie  w.^om  ami  the  „ot  been  guilty  of  imp, ety  towards  the 

ost  celebrate,!  charact,‘rs,  l,a,l  al.so  son.e  ,w,  rv  kimi  of  hmniing,  he  ,.r,  terr,-,l  moral  virtues  ,,f  this  ^vvat  nian,  while  hey  ,irocn^  gods  of  his  country,  he  a,i,iealed  to  his  fre- 
1^7.rein  the  e, In, -a, ion  , if  Socrat,  .^.  Umlcr  to  s,;eculative  wisilom.  ( •onvi,i,-e,l  that  ,.h,-  ,>,1  hnn  n.any  hi  l.iwers  create,!  h  q.ient  ,,ract,ce  of  .attending  the  public  re- 

s  (^1  ,  rece,>tors  !„•  lK-can,e  masti  r  of  ev.-rv  loso,,bv  is  valuabUs  not  as  it  furnish, -s  ,,m-s-  ny  enemu  s.  he  so,, lusts,  whose  knavery  l.gious  festivals.  The  crime  of  mtrmlucng 
kind  <  f  hairnin-  which  ,1„>  age  ,-onld  affonf;  tioiis  fir  the  s,  bools,  but  as  it  ,,rov„les  men  ami  ignorance  „•  took  every  o,,,,ortunitv  of  new  ilivinitics,  with  which  he  was  charged, 
a  1  being  bles.Y,l  with  very  n,,c,,,,n,,<,n  tal-  with  a  law  of  life,  he  la  nsunal  his  ,,n-,le-  e.x,,osn,g  to  j.iiblic  cr.ntenq.t,  becanie  nivet-  chiefly,  as  it  seenis,  on  the  admomtion  which 
enfs  he  amH-an  d  nmler  tl„7es,KTtable  char-  ces.-<ors  for  s,H.miiug  all  tl„‘ir  time  in  alistruse  erat,‘  in  their  mninty  against  so  Md  a  re-  |,e  jirofessed  to  have  receivcd  from  an  in- 
LmU  of  a  eocKl  ciiizei,  ami  a  true  ,,hiIos-  r,  s,>ar,-l„‘s  into  nature,  ami  taking  no  ,,an,s  f,,rni,‘r,  an,l  ilevi.s,.,  an  c.x,KHlient,  by  wh  v.sible  power,  he  ,  isclaimed,  bv  jileading 
nol  B,  iim  ,  alle,l  111,01,  by  his  ,-ou,itrv-  to remli  r thems,>lv,>s  „.s,-fulto  mankind.  His  they  ho,K-,l  to  clu'ck  the  currant  of  Ins  ,k),h  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  men  to  consult 
?,  ,  n  totake  am,sinthel,,n.ramls,w,  r,-struY  favorite  maxim  wa.s,  ‘  What, >yer  is  aln.ve  us  ularity.  They  ,>„gage,l  .Vr,sto,,ha„es  the  ,,,e  go, Is  and  receive  instructions  from  them, 
el^bitween  AthVnsaml  S,Kn-,a,  he  sig,ia!iz,al  .loth  not  com-ern  us.’  He  ,.stin,at,‘,l  the  val-  buff, sin  of  the  age,  to  write  a  com^y,  11,  To  refute  the  charge  of  Ins  having  lieen  a 
SmsHf -iwhe  Me.'eof  P,,li,l,ea,lHitTi  by  his  ue  of  kiiowlclsre  by  its  utility,  ami  r.-,-o,„-  which  .-,K-rat,:s  shouhl  >e  the  ,)r,nc,,«il  char-  cornqiter  of  youth,  he  iirge.l  the  example 

Irl  nM  i  I,,'  .n.  n.l,'.l  .I.'  sl,.,ly  of  «... . .  .  os.ro„o„.y,  oner.  Ari..O|.Un„e^  |.k.««.,l  «,ll, |,ro,..-  ,vl,icl,  l,c  lm,l  omformly  cxh.l„.c,l  of  ju.. 

p  ..r^l  f-ui-Mie  Duriiic  the  severitv  of  a  ami  other  sciem-.  s,  oulv  so  fiir  as  tin  y  admit  ising  an  o,-ca.sion  of  ilisplaying  las  low  and  t,ce,  mmleration,  ami  temperance ;  the  moral 
T  racian  winter,  w  liilst  ,,tl,ers  w,t.-  ;-la,l  in  of  a  ,,ra.-tical  a,,,,li,-a,ioi,  to  tin-  ,,ur,.os,  s  of  malignaut  wit,  undertook  the  task  an'l  pr^  -spirit  and  tendency  of  his  discourses ;  and 
fura  he  wore  o  ily  his  ii.sual  clothing,  ami  human  lili'.  His  gn  at  „bje,-t  was  to  leail  ,li„-e,l  t he  coumily  of  ‘  I  he  (.  lomls,  sti  I  e.y  ,l,e  effect  which  had  actually  luicn  ,,rodnced 
Skedbaraf,K,tu,,o„theice.  Inaiiemrag.*-  men  into  an  .ac,,uai„ta,.,-e  with  tbeiuse  ves;  taut  u,  Ins  work.<.  In  tins  pie,;e,  hocrates  is  ,,y  ,„s  ,lo(:tr,ne  „,.on  the  manners  of  the 
me  n  in  which  he  saw  \!cibia,lcs  fiilling  to  convince  them  of  their  folli.'s  ami  vi,-es ;  nitroiluced  hanging  in  a  ba.sket  in  the  air  and  young.  Then,  disilaming  to  solicit  the  mer- 
dowii  wonmied,  ho  advancal  to  ilefend  him,  to  ins,, in-  tinm,  w  ith  tin-  love  of  ^ir,ue;  ami  thenee  jKniring  forth  ahsnnlity  and  ,>rolane-  cy  of  his  jmiges  he  cal^d  upon  them  for 
amlsave,ll,,3tl,l,ii,,an,ll,isar.,,s;ai,.lthot,gh  to  furiii.sh  them  with  trseful  ami  moral  m-  i„>s.s.  Rut  the  ,,  „lo«,i,her,  show.ng,  in  a  ,h„t  justice  which  their  office  and  their  oath 
ff  e  i, raise  of  valor  was  on  this  oceasion  nn-  .structions.  'rin-„ngh  his  whole  lif,-,  this  goml  erowde,!  theatre,  that  he  w^s  wholly  unmov-  obliged  them  to  administer ;  and  professing 
nnoitionahly  due  to  S,>,-rates,  he  generonslv  man  dis,-overa,l  a  mimi  su,,.  ri„r  to  tin-  at-  ,;,l  l,y  tins  r.hakirv,  the  satira  failed  of  its  of-  ,a,,h  ami  confidence  in  Go,l,  resigned 

Ze  his  vom  that  it  might  In’  l„st,.w  ,*,l  n,,on  tractions  of  wealth  ami  ,K.wer.  Contrary  to  feet ;  ami  when  Anst„,,han.-.s  attem,ne,l  the  |„nise  f  to  their  p  ensure  1  he  judges,  whose 
Alcihimh  s  to  em-oura-e  his  risiii  ' merit.—  the  gem-ral  ,iracti,-e  of  the  ,,r, tors  of  Ins  y,Nir  following  to  ranew  the  ,He,-e  with  alter-  ,,r,>ju,hccs  would  not  suffer  them  to  pay  due 
He  serve,!’ in  other  canipai-ms  with  ,listi„-  ti„„‘,  he  instrimte,!  his  ,,n,,ils  w  ithout  nemiv-  ations  ami  mhlitions,  the  nq.fesentalion  was  attention  to  this  apology,  or  to  examine  with 
cuish,  ,l  bravery,  and  on  one  mvasion  saM>,l  ing  from  them  any  gratuity.  He  fre,,uently  so  much  discouraged,  that  he  w^y  oh  ,ge,l  to  ,,artiality  the  merits  of  the  cause,  unmedi- 
fl  e  ife  of  Xenophon  hy  I, , taring  hi, 11,  when  r.‘f,ise,l  rich  ,,r,‘«>,it.s,  which  w.'rc  off.T,  ,l  ,l,s,-outuu,c  it.  P  rom  tins  tune  Socrates c,m-  ately  declare,!  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  of 

IIIU  iiJf'  L/I  -vx  l•vzlfllwt•  J  ^  .  .  .  ,  A  .  .1  .*  I  I  _.I  _  a1 _ I.  .A.nivi'  Y’Akutss  t/Y  ttiircim  withnnt  in-  Laa  .T't.rArA/l  l»i  thio 
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and  .saved  Imtli  him  ami  liisariiis ;  ami  though 
the  jiraise  of  valor  was  on  this  occasion  1111- 
quostionahly  duo  to  Somiites,  he  generously 


oud  1^  first  exm,s,.d  him.self  to  some  ri,l-  ()l,s<Tviug  the  numerous  articl.-s  of  luxury  ,,os,  d  ,>very  kimI  of  jicluical  comqitioi,  nml  to  make  any  ,,ro,.osal  of  this  km, I,  imagining 
cid^  from  the  want  of  exiK^ricnce  in  the  which  w,tc  ex,M,sc,l  to  silc  in  Athens,  he  o,,,,r,>ssioi,,  ha.l  greatly  increa.sed  the  i,umlK?r  ,,iat  it  might  he  construed  into  an  nt-know- 
forms  of  hnsi.„-s.s,  he  soon  convincMl  his  exclaime,!,*  ‘  How  many  things  are  there  of  his  ,-,.eiiues,  clamh-stu.e  arts  were  em-  |e,|gment  of  guilt;  r,nd  asserted,  that  his 
Sacues  that  lie  was  si„K>rior  to  them  all  which  I  ,lo  not  want !  ’  With  S,K-ratcs,  „i,.,l-  ,,loycd  to  raise  a  general  ,,re,u,l„;e  against  conduct  merited  from  the  state,  rpvard  rath- 
fo  Son,  and  integrity.  While  th.w,  iiitim-  eration  su,,,, lied  the  place  of  wi  alth.  In  his  him  The  ,^ople  wi-re  imlustriously  re-  ^r  than  ,u,n,shment.  At  length,  howevj, 
elated  hy  the  clan, oui-s  oft  clothing  and  f«o,l  he  ,-onsulte,l  only  the  ,1c-  rnimfod  that  Critias,  who  h^  Im-cii  one  of  was  ,,rev.Tdc,l  ,,,,om  by  h.s  friends  to  offer 

ed  Li  unjust  seiitem-e  of  comlemiiatiou  u,,o„  mamis  of  nature.  He  ,-ommouly  a,,,,car,-,l  tbe  most  cruel  of  the  tliirty  tv  rants  ami  A  I-  „,,on  their  credit  a  fine  of  tbirty  mi  n^.  The 
the  7omi  landera,  who,  after  th,‘  .■ngagenlent  in  a  neat  hut  ,.lain  cloak,  with  his  feet  u„-  ,-,h,a,  ,-s,  w  ho  ha.l  insulted  re  igtoii  hy  defa-  j,„lges,  notwithstamlmg,  still  remained  inex- 
m  tlm  Ar'  nuuHaii  ,-over,>,l.  Though  his  tal,le  was  only  su,,-  cmg  the  ,u,l,!„- statues  ol  Mercury,  ami  ,»er-  arable  ;  they  proceedeil,  withoiit  farther  de- 

e  1  y  a  sr„rm  from  paying  funeral  honors  to  ,,lie,l  with  sim,,le  fim-,  he  ,li,l  not  sm  iq.le  t„  forming  a  mock  re,m;sentat,on  of  the  Elen-  ,;,y,  to  pronounce  sentence  u,ion  him  ;  and 
ffm  dead  ?m-rates  st,,,:,!  forth  singly  in  their  inv  ite  of  su,km  ior  rank  to  ,,artake  of  his  sinian  „wst,>nes,  ha, I  in  their  youth  been  ,hs-  ,,  was  condemned  to  1^  put  to  death  Ijy  the 
defence  ami  to  the  last  refused  to  give  his  meals;  ami  when  his  wifi-,  u,h,u  some  such  cipli  s  of  SocraU^s ;  ami  the  minds  of  the  poi.^on  of  hemlock.  The  sentence  being 
suffrage  agaiurt  them,  declaring  that  no  force  occasion,  ex,,res.«e,l  her  ,li.ssatistaction  on  1h-  ,>o,,ulace  hm.ig  thus  ,.ra, wired  a  li.ract  accu-  ,,t,,se,l,  he  was  sen,  to  ,,nson  ;  winch  say, 
should  compel  him  to  act  contrary  to  justice  iug  „«  lR‘tter  ,,rovi,le,l,  lie  ,lesira,l  her  to  give  s-it.  ,n  was  ,,raf.rr,>,l  against  him  Iwfore  the  Scneca,  he  entered  W3th  t.ie  same  r,-snh,t,on 
ami  the  law. 5  Under  the  suhscqimiit  tyranny  herself  no  concern  ;  for  if  his  gm*sts  were  s.q.rame  court  M  jmheature.  H  is  accusers  „„,!  firmness  with  wh.di  he  ha,l  o,q,ose,l  the 
L  never  ceased  to  comlenm  the  o,,,,ressive  wise  men,  tluw  wouhl  Iwi  content, >d  with  were,  Anytus,  a  leatl,er-,ln‘s.^>r,  who  ha,l  long  ,,.ir,y  tyrants,  ami  took  away  allignommy 
and  cruel  proceed imrs  of  the  thirty  tyrants;  w  hatever  they  found  at  his  table ;  if  other-  ,>,itcrtauie,l  a  ,„>rsoual  enmity  agaiiis  hoc-  ,r„m  the  ,,la,-e.  He  lay  111  tetters  thirty  days, 
L,1  when  his  holdm-ss  provoked'their  re-  w  is,',they  were  unworthy  of  notice.  Tliough  rates  for  re,, rehemling  his  avarice,  in  ,le,,ru-  ,,,„|  was  constantly  vusited  hy_  Crito,  Plato, 
sentm^'iit,  so  that  his  life  was  in  hazanl,  fi'ar-  Socrates  was  ex,-ee,lingly  unfortunate  in  his  ing  his  sons  of  the  henehts  of  I^carmng,  that  yn,,  other  fnemls,  with  whom  he  passed  tha 
ine  neither  treachery  ndr  violence,  he  still  ,lom,‘stic  connection,  he  converted  this  iiife-  they  inigiit  ,,iiraue  the  gams  of  trade;  Me-  1,^0  ,n  dispute  alter  his  usual  manner.— 
continued  to  support  with  undaunted  firm-  licity  into  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  vir-  htus,  a  young  rhetorician,  who  vvas  capable  _  .  ,  •  ,u.  .1  1 

J«Terigh»Thi.felte».ciLD«.  Hnv-  Xan.ippo,  concerning  whose  ill-humor  of  undemking  nny  .h.ng  forth.  «k.  of  (To  h.  r.»rM»,  ,n  th.  L-cu.  ) 


FAMILY  LYCEUM 


T  u  8  c  A  Jf  15  o  N  N  K  T  8  .  iiioviiig  in  all  directions,  and  can 

ChaTkai  vieux,  in  liis  agrccsihle  and  in-  young  girls  adorned  with  flowers 


S  «::s  o?'i:rg::d,r7  V  .u-, 


CHATKAI  VIEUX,  in  l.is  agrcctd.ie  and  young  girls  adorned  with  flowed  ana  nn-  feel  awed  by’  ers  upon  the  marble  exposed  to  it  must  be 

siructive  li  tters  written  Irotn  llal\,  to  Mr.  |,ands.  /-  ,  »  u  i  -  ’  •  u7Dur<l  nt  ttip  same  time  imuel-  ereatest.  Whoever  examine.s  the  marble 

Pictet  in  Jdl^and  18J:i,  describes  the  per-  Tlie  farms  of  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  have  jus  majes  j,  i„stice  and  to  consider  statues  in  the  British  Museum,  which  have 

sons  w  ho  iiianufacture  the  Tuscan  bonnets,  not  forage  enough  to  support  cows  ;  the  led  to  conhde  not  the  tvrant  of  our  beenremovedfromtheexteriorofthePar- 

and  their  state  of  society.  In  his  sixth  let-  mltivators  therefore  raise  heifers  only.  him  as  the  frien  ,  an  y  thenon  will  be  convinced  that  they  have 

ter,  which  is  dated  at  Florence,  are  the  These  they  buy  at  the  age  of  three  tnonth.«,  race.  tViprefore  suffered  from  this  ai'encv  ;  and  an  efect  so- 

following  observations, (Vol.  1.  p. '.Hi.)  ‘I’he  and  keep  them  until  eighteen,  when  they  u„^tn  lead  vou  to  the  distinctinthepureatmosphereandtemper- 

roa  l  I  travelled  was  bordered  on  both  sides  are  sold  to  the  butcher,  and  younger  ones  my  o  iject  ,t,roiiiTh^hp  niedi-  ate  climate  of  Athens,  must  be  on  a  higher 

^0'  villa„e-hou jes,  who.'i. ili  *  _  boUj^ht  i  *  |  ' ,  ^  , _ •  and  I  sliall.  for  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  other  great  European 


naN  illion  that  has  often  but  one  door  and  lies.  There  is  no  natural  meadow.  The  ena  of  the  earth’s  structure,  vv  ith  a  constant  ^  ,hp  t.«nd 

[wo  windowsill  front.  These  house  are  leaves  of  the  trees,  trash  of  the  legumes,  and  allusion  to  their  Maker,  so  that  when  you 

nlwavs  situated  along  the  road,  and  sepa-  a  little  clover,  arc  the  only  feed  for  the  aid-  afterwards  come  to  attend  to  scientific  dis-  of  God  that  is  not  good.  f 

rated' from  it  by  a  simporting  wall  and  a  ,aals.  In  this  country  every  thing  is  reserv-  tinctions,  and  to  systems  of  science,  you  may  that  comes  into  the  hands  of  ma^^^ 

tcrrice  son.e  feet  in  thickness.  I'pon  this  cd  for  man,  whose  nunibershave  augmented  have  acquired  the  habit  of  extending  your  abused?  Wha  is  there  within  or  around 

wa'i  usually  stand  several  vases  of  the  an-  I.psoikI  measure  under  the  most  ancient  thoughts  beyond  these, and  looking  through  f f 

t  q  Je  "ha  Ccontm . .  aloe  plants,  and  ei ‘ilization,  cVc.  ^cc.  The  plant,  it  will  be  re-  them  and  the  works  of  which  they  treat, 

vo-in-  orange  trees.  Tlie  bouse  itself  is  ,nembercd,of  which  the  finest  Leghorn  bon-  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  who  lorined  the  uni-  divinity  and  of  perfection  What  is  there 

Jumlely  co^  by  vine-branebes,  so  that  ..ets  are  m’ade,  is  a  wheat ;  varieries  of  the  verse  and  all  which  it  contains.  It  rnattei.  -th'i.  or 


eniirelv  covercit  hy  vine-nranenes,  so  iiiai  uetsare  made,  is  a  wiieai vainiicn  me  - - -  - -  -  .  -  yy.  ,u- 

dui  iiJsuinmer,one  knows  not  w  hether  .„mmer  and  w  inter  wheat  of  the  Arno.-  little  where  we  begin  ;  yet  it  may  be  as  vve  I  ««• 

:^r,Sve"r,l; 

countrygirls  are  seen  dressed  in  white  linen  ^  well-directed  attention  to  the  works  of  .Vatarafwf.  perverted  by  man  as  to  produce  injury 

w  ith  corsets  of  silk,  and  straw  fiats  atloi  ned  ((.,,,1^  an  incalculable  degree  to  el-  at  .  „  and  his  own  destruction  ?  What  principle 

with  flovvers,inchningtoonesideolthe  head,  pvate  our  conceptions  of  the  omnipotence  Increase  of  .  of  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  nature,  is 

They  are  constantly  occupied  in  brauling  „nerring  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  and  On  the  supposition  that  the  human  race  its  unperverted  state,  beautiful,  and 


I'liey  are  constantly  occupied  in  braiding 
the  line  mats,  the  treasure  of  this  valley, 
from  which  the  straw  hats  of  Florence  are 
mndc. 


so  perverted  by  man  as  to  produce  injury 
and  his  own  destruction?  What  principle 
of  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  nature,  is 
not,  in  its  unperverted  state,  beautiful,  and 


is  congenial  to  every  innocent  and  amiable  has  a  power  to  double  its  numbers  four  times  \,y  the  hand  and  in  the  spirit  of  him 

propensity  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  to  be  in  a  century,  or  once  in  each  succeeding  pe-  it  ?  What  one  is  there  which 

regretted,*  however,  that  comparatively  few’  riod  of  twenty-five  years,  as  some  philoso-  y^ithin  the  grasp  or  the  touch  of  man, 

persons  have  distinct  or  enlarged  ideas  of  p|,ers  have  computed,  and  that  nothing  pre-  ^yi,ich  by  that  touch  has  not  been  deformed? 
the  world  around  them.  The  objects  which  vented  the  exercise  of  this  power  onnerease,  ocean  ever  made  to  transport  the 

have  been  familiar  to  their  eyes  from  infancy,  the  descendants  of  Noah  and  his  fiiniily  g]jjyg.g|,ip  or  t|,e  war-ship  upon  its  bosom  ? 
are  considered  only  as  matters  of  course ;  would  have  now  increased  to  the  following  ^Y'as  the  atmosphere  made  to  waft  curses 

„nrt‘blas,.l,emi«s  to  l.e.von,  or  paroxiHns  of 


gage  in  this  occnpalioii.  Each  young  girl  ,  of  creation  is,  one  should  think,  21)8,701,473,812, 127, 074,924,007, 424. 

‘MVS  for  a  few  pence  the  straw  she  wants  ;  tp, opting  ‘hem  to  a  perusal  of  its  origin  and  'pi,e  surface  of  ihe  earth  contains, 


8*1“  ^he  sells,  herself,and  for  her  ow  n  profit,  |,i.storv,  the  general  bias,  imfortunntely,  is  to 
the  bti.,  gj,o  prepared.  Tlie  iminey  p„t  a  chief  value  on  deviations  from  nature, 

she  thus  ca.og^  constitutes  her  portion.  The  j  ronsider  only  as  curious  and  interest- 
fatlier  of  the  1  .oily  iius  ocvertlielcss  a  r;g!:T  those  irregular  jirodtictioiis  which 

‘^^jeqtiire  of  Urn  woman  bel.mging  to  bis  ,|, rough  her  laws,  which  mar  her 


coutaiiiing  ahuut 
I  The  sun  contains 


19f),6G3,355 
-ff), 790, 5 1 1,000 


tbf  •  “«'«,ior  perloM, 

t>k  m  their  stead.  One  of  them  c 
-rom 30  to  lOsousa  day  in  braiding  he 
while  she  can  hire  a  poor  Aiipenii 
man  to  do  her  field  labour  for  8  or  J 
secure  by  this  commutation  of  servi 
delicacy  and  the  flexibility  of  Ju  r  i 
necessary  fbr  lu  r  MW/tw-nd  .  v 


[itiiti  tmiiK,  2ig<,/01,4f  3,812, 12/, u/4,J24,UU7, 4.^4.  rage  to  men?  Was  iron  created  and  sjiread 

origin  and  surface  of  the  earth  contains,  surface  of  the  earth,  and  fitted  for 

timately,  IS  to  of  square  nu  es  the  ploughshare  and  the  iirimiiig-liook,  that 

1  Irorn  nature.  Mercury  and  all  the  other  planeib,  '  •  i  x*  P 

id  interest-  containing  about  -ff., 790,5 1 1,000  men  might  form  U  into  spea^  and  swords  ? 

m  line  esi  contains  2, t-t2, 900, 000,000  Were  forests,  the  grandeur  of  the  vegetable 

ms  wmcli  -  - - — kingdom,  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  arts  of 

1  mar  her  2,409,887,174,355  civilization  and  of  peace,  ever  designed  to 

m  tlie  w  IS-  ijcice,  upon  tlie  supposition  of  such  a  rate  for,,,  fioatiiig  batteries  for  human  conflict 
pertection,  of  increase  of  mankiiid  as  has  been  asstim-  and  human  butchery  ?  Was  the  richest  corn 
ssibility  ol  cj  t|,o  number  of  htimuii  beings  now  living  wheat  naturally  and  admirably  fitted  for 
tot  all  tliat  ^vQ„ld  be  equal  to  the  following  mimber  for  j|,c  pecad  of  lile,  intended  by  its  creator  to 
lovely  ;  in  squaVe  mile  upon  the  surface  of  the  dianged  into  poison,  and  made  the  iii- 

ashxedits  earth,  the  sun,  and  all  of  the  planets:-  strument  of  death  ? 

■St  cliarac-  (j |  ()f;o,  000,  000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  Can  it  he  acceptable  to  the  former  of  our 
ir  and  ever  ooO,000 ;  or  to  the  follow  ing  nmnher  for  jaaiies.  who  so  cnrioiisly  and  wisely  contriv- 

•  'Of  w  ill  o  ’  ’  .  .  -n  Aix  r\f\r\ /\r\n  nni\  ^  _  __  y  •  . 


A  ale  of  the  Arno,  whose  grace  and  I'caiitv 


the  general  neglect  of  natural  history  as  an  ***'^^‘^  now'  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  he 
ordinary  hraiicli  of  education.  Iiideeil.  so  thousand  millions,  which  is  believed 


id  millions,  which  is  believed  ,  "•^re  our  mte  lects  formed,  and 

>  exceed  the  actual  mimlicr,  and  1*°^- 

liat  this  multitude,  infants  and  ‘o  «r)propriate 

to  he  enqdoved  in  nothing  else  I'etvveen  right  and  wrong, 

that  eacirwere  to  work  3<i.-,  P"‘«"«  tb«  one  aiidtuoid  the  other? 

’ear,  and  10  hours  in  the  dav  “"“"'id  desire  of  excelling  provoke 

100  per  minute,  it  would  re-  works?  Or  do  they 


possess  only  tlio  l.ealtli  and  freedom  froii.  ' an  I  to  couni  1 W  er  m  nute  it  ‘o  «ood  works?  Or  do  they 

.„„l„cv..r  know  I  i.rsc  o„  ,„o„  l„  g.t  tli.  „,„«cry  over  tack 

lelica,  lU  iiearl-lmroiiip.  aii,l  IIS  liiiiitiiea.  n.restiia’i  may  fX'l  o  Uiek'oo»'cr''T^  lion,  <i,M(i,500  miilions  of  yeare.-^liMno  o/  “"'Oi',  “ml  IcacI  tiiem  to  liriiigllieiriiciglibors 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  crop  of  two  •‘i" ''”oui^  losei/c  g-  ^  ^  lower  that  they  may  appear  the  higher^ 

rea  la  aiitlicienl  lor  all  il.e  a, raw  of  llie  '""I  ‘'"'.oft  li.eir  wings  |  to  a,, in  *«'"“■  _  I,„  ,|,i,  J/  j""'. 

.‘.''‘“'""i""."'’.:"  ■‘■n-™".''.  Tills  straw  !,1- ?o  Do.abi.itv  or  Stoo...  of  an  iiijiirj  l,..caiiae  it  la  wrong,  or  L 


hat  miiimfactiire  in  Tuscany.  This  straw 
is  the  product  of  heardle.ss  wheat,  ban  <| 
before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  the  who  ,e- 
getatioii  is  whitened  by  the  sterility  . 
soil.  This  soil  is  selected  among  tlac  v^al- 
careous  hills  ;  it  is  never  manured,  and  (he 


ouiieinies,  ana  tear  olt  tlieir  wings  ;  to  spin 
flics  hy  thrusting  a  |)in  through  their  body ;  to 
J  torture  crab.«,  hy  dragging  off  their  leg.s, 
are  hut  a  lew  of  the  many  cruel  practices 


,r  l*y  hoys,  and  without  the  slightest  contains  little  alkali  or  calcare 

.,1-  Of  ihe  part  of  the  parent,  teach-  is  a  very  permanent  stone;  li 

(he  prevent  the  act,  or  granite,  porphyry,  or  sienite,  ei 


Durability  or  Stonfs.  prove  of  an  injury  because  it  is  wrong,  or  do- 
-,T  ,  V. ,  V.  ,  ““T  (^Hange  or  perveri  it  into  the  exercise 

When  tlie  felspar  of  the  granite  rocks  of  revenge  and  malice  ? 
ntains  little  alkali  or  calcareous  earth,  it  Institutioiistoo— for  what  are  they  design- 
a  very  permanent  stone  ;  lint  when  in  ed,  and  how  are  they  used  ?  Is  the  sahhath 
finite,  porphyry,  or  sienite,  either  the  fel-  always  used  to  raise  men’s  minds  and  hearts 


.....  VIA  IIIIIO  IlltUIIUUUnS  r„ •  „  I.  .  ■  - .  . - - -  - .V..  ( 

from  three  to  ten  acres.  They  lie  rnjist  to  a  certain  extent,  in-  ite,  and  red  porphyry  of 

the  dwelling,  and  are  separated  into  ‘‘xcite  devotional  feelings,  however  seen  at  Rome  in  obelisks, 

small  canals  and  rows  of  trees. _  j  b>|f  J  know  and  feel  that  the  usual  cophngi,  are  amongst  tlie 


is  only  from  three  to  ten  acres.  They  lie 
around  the  dwelling,  and  are  separated  into 

lots  hy  small  canals  and  rows  of  trees. _ 

I'liese  trees  are  sometimes  mulberries,  al¬ 
most  always  poplars,  whose  leave.s  serve 
to  feed  their  animals.  Each  of  them 


rranite,  black  sien-  it  sometimes  hllcd  with  those  who  pollute  it 
Egypt,  which  are  with  the  most  solemn  mockery  towards  the 
colnmn.s,  and  sar-  God  of  heaven  ? 

most  durable  com-  And  literary  institutions — are  they  never 


tenora  .iozen  ofthese  tenants;  and  ti.ev  looking  much  far-  able  portion  c 

are  employed  in  succe.ssion  for  workincr  ail  i  V  "*“*1  ever  continue  to  en-  continually  i 

the  farms  ill  the  connection.  These  o'xcii  "’"."'^o  raise  us  every  day  to  where  stains 

mine  from  tlm  l"glicr  and  higher  conceptions  of  the  pow-  of  iron.  The 


come  from  the  state  of  Rome  or  Mareni- 


ahle  portion  of  their  surface,  which  falls  ofl‘  Would  not  the  minds  of  children  lie  more 
continually  in  scales,  and  exhibits  every  active  at  home  about  the  house  and  yards, 
where  stains  from  the  formation  of  peroxide  than  they  many  times  are  in  a  school-room, 
of  iron.  The  kaolin  or  clay  used  in  most  vviiere  the  whole  employment  of  a  day  is  to 
countries  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcc-  ‘say  A  and  B,  and  set  on  a  bench?’ 
lain  or  china,  is  generally  produced  from  the  And  what  is  there  that  is  not  abused?  And 
felspar  of  decoinposing  granite,  in  which  what  good  thing  is  there  which  by  abuse 
case  the  cause  of  decay  is  the  dissolution  does  not  pr  iduce  some  evil  ?  In  many  in- 
and  separation  of  the  alkaline  ingredients,  stances  much  evil?  Little  else  but  evil.f 


prevent i 


i  arising  from  them. 
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59 


Selfishness  and  Benevolence. 

The  greatest  misfurtune  to  which  Literary 
Societies  as  well  ns  individuals  are  subject, 
is,  their  selfishness.  Most  Lyceums,  in  pro¬ 
fession,  declare  their  objects  to  be  mutual 
improvement,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  The  last  object,  however,  is 
most  unfortunately  forgotten,  in  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases.  Very  seldom  do  they  e.\- 
tend  their  efforts  beyond  their  own  circle. 
Little  is  done  towards  keeping  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  numerous  societies 
which  have  a  common  object;  still  less  is 
done  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  any 
general  measure. 

If  sympathy  is  any  part  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  if  there  is  any  power  in  onion,  if  there 
is  any  reality  or  any  excellency  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  this  is  a  misfurtune — a  mis¬ 
fortune  to  each  individual,  to  each  society, 
to  the  general  cause  of  education,  to  hu¬ 
manity,  and  to  our  race.  Wherever  soci¬ 
eties  have  done  something  more  than  to  say 
‘be  ye  warmed  and  filled,’  wherever  their 
professions  have  been  emliotlied  in  actions ; 
their  efforts  have  not  only  assumed  a  more 
dignified,  because  a  more  benevolent  char¬ 
acter,  but  they  have  returned  upon  thein- 
seives  with  an  increase  of  a  thousand  fold. 
Nothing  perhaps  iu  the  history  of  the  world 
lias  more  strikingly  illustrated  the  truth  or 
the  wisdom  of  the  proverb,  ‘  that  he  who 
watereth  others  shall  also  Im;  watered  him¬ 
self,’  than  the  experiments  of  societies  for 
mutual  improvement.  Nothing  is  so  certain 
to  secure  the  prosperity  and  the  pernianeuce 
of  a  Lyceum,  as  an  extension  of  their  feel¬ 
ings,  views  and  efforts  into  the  great  field  of 
education — ofChristian  benevolence.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  so  sure  to  give  a  Lyceum  a  feeble 
character  or  short  existence,  as  contracteil 
views,  and  selfish  motives  and  measures. 
The  more  selfish,  the  feebler  its  character, 
the  shorter  its  life.  The  more  extended, 
generous,  and  benevolent  its  views  and  ef¬ 
forts,  the  more  powerful  its  character,  the 
more  permanent  its  existetiee. 

Hut  it  may  be  asked,  iu  what  way  a  Ly¬ 
ceum  can  act  on  the  broad  princi|»le  of  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence,  or  what  it  can  do  without 
its  own  circle?  To  that  <|ue«-tion  it  may  be 
replied,  that  the  o|)portuuities  tire  so  thick 
around  them,  that  they  can  hardly  go  amiss 
if  they  should  once  make  the  attempt. — 
They  might  easily  bring  schools  within  their 
field  of  vision  and  effort.  Wiili  that  view, 
they  might  invite  teachers  to  titteiid  their 
meetings,  and  furnish  facilities  tuid  induce¬ 
ments  for  special  meetings  of  teachers.  They 
might  proviile  libniries  to  circulate  among 
schools.  I'liey  might  form  a  jir. enile  de¬ 
partment  of  their  Lyceum.  'I'liey  might 
procure  caliinets  ol'  Natural  History,  and 
I’xcliange  specimens  with  other  societies. — 
'I’liey  niiglit  co-operate  with  other  Lyceums, 
in  patronizing  a  Circuit  'I'eacher,  to  give 
them  lectures,  visit  their  schools,  attend  the 
weekly  meetings  and  county  conventioiis  ol' 
teachers,  aid  iu  establishing  Lycenin  Semi¬ 
naries,  in  advancitig  the  arts,  improving  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  Jilmost  any  other  object  rela¬ 
ting  to  htimiin  society. 

Wl  lat  a  mere  tritle  it  would  be  for  a  few 
Lyceums  to  support  an  ugtmt  to  travel 
through  the  country,  to  awaken  interest  and 
collect  information  for  their  common  Item  lit, 
mid  the  general  cause.  \  (Joiinly  Lyceum 
might  with  the  greate.st  (mse  send  an  agent 
or  a  circuit  teacluT  to  I.iberia,  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Indians,  to  .Mexico,  South  .America,  or 
to  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  success  a  thousand  and  a  million 
fold. 

.V  City  Lyceum  might,  with  a  slight  effort, 
and  without  any  stretch  of  hospitality,  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  of  intellectual  and  social  r(‘sort 
fur  all  strangers  who  might  be  disposed  to 
visit  it.  They  might  furnish  a  place  of  de¬ 
posit  and  resort  fijr  seamen  who  should  come 
to  their  port  from  various  quarters  of  the 
glolie  with  their  various  iiroiluctioiis. 

How  true  it  is,  that  selfishness  puts  out  its 
own  eyes;  defeats  its  own  object — destroys 
itself;  that  to  answer  any  selfish  purpose, 
a  person  must  act  as  if  he  was  benevolent — 
to  be  helped, he  must  helfi — to  .secure  friends, 
he  must  show  himself  friendly. 

Hut  there  is  something  still  higher,  more 
noble,  and  more  ennobling,  than  even  a  lib¬ 
eral  selfishness.  'I'here  is  a  benevolent  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  well  as  benevolent  or  generous  ac¬ 
tions.  There  is  giving,  hoping  not  to  receive, 
as  there  is  with  a  hope  of  receiving  a  thou¬ 
sand  fold,  and  the  first  gives  a  thousand  fold 
the  greate.st  reward  ;  it  brings  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  having  acted  consistent  with 
one’s  obligation,  and  worthy  of  one’s  nature. 
It  brings  the  reward  of  conscious  honesty, 
and  conscious  [lurity  of  motive.  It  identi¬ 
fies  his  cause  with  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  the  cause  of  God.  It  elevates  him  with 
a  conscious  ilignity,  and  animates  him  with 
the  pure  and  high  happiness  of  making  oth¬ 
ers  happy.  It  enlarges  his  views  and  feel- 
ings  from  the  circle  of  a  few  inches  to  one 


w  hich  embraces  all  the  spheres  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Instead  of  one  sinnll  being  for  the 
centre  and  the  circumference  of  his  feelings 
and  his  etrort.s,  his  field  of  vision,  of  feeling 
and  of  effort,  is  the  universe,  the  rational  and 
the  moral  kingdom  of  God. 

Benevolence  and  Selfishness,  then,  agree 
in  one  thing — they  urge  individuals,  ami  es¬ 
pecially  associations,  to  lie  generous — to  ex¬ 
tend  their  efforts  to  others — to  diff'use  know¬ 
ledge  and  happiness,  as  the  surest  way  of 
accumulating  them — to  act  for  the  cause  of 
human  nature,  as  the  surest  way  to  promote 
their  own — to  be  Christians,  as  the  surest 
way  to  secure  the  interests  of  one’s  self. 


L  Y  C  i:  U  M  S  . 


Not  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  Associ¬ 
ations  for  Mutual  Improvement  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  engaged  iu  weekly  or  semi-weekly  ex¬ 
ercise's  in  Boston.  Besides  these,  some  pri¬ 
vate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  iu  progress  in 
the  city.  Among  the  latter,  the  Anatomical 
Lectures  now  giving  by  f)rs.  Smith  aiid 
Fli.nt,  areof  a  highly  useful  and  important 
character. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  public  or 
general  Lyceums  originate  numerous  social 
circles  of  an  intellectual  character,  wiiich 
are  still  more  interesting  and  important,  be¬ 
cause  more  personal,  than  those  which  gave 
them  birth,  f'oeial  Lyceums  of  this  char¬ 
acter  can  be  multiplied,  especially  in  cities, 
to  almost  any  extent.  Five  hundred  might 
be  put  into  successful  operation  in  Boston, 
and  still  more  in  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  several  iu  small  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages. 

It  is  such  as.sociations  alone,  that  are  oi 
can  be  juirely  republican  ;  or  that  cun  show’ 
in  its  true  *lignity  and  beauty  the  social  na¬ 
ture  of  man  ;  or  that  can  rai.se  him  to  that 
place  in  the  scale  of  being,  w  Inch  his  true 
dignity  or  highest  hajipiness  demands. 

\Vc  arc  glad  to  learn  that  in  the  same 
spirit  of  our  social  and  intellectual  nature. 
Juvenile  Lyceums,  as  departments  of  general 
associations,  or  connected  with  schools,  are 
becoming  common,  w  ith  a  prospect  of  soon 
lieing  universal.  This  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  de|)artment  of  this  social  system,  and  we 
think  it  the  strong-hold  for  reforming  the 
world,  by  driving  from  it  that  hundred-head- 
I'd  monster,  Ignorance,  with  his  great  army 
of  evil  spirits  and  evil  worker.s. 

When  there  is  a  Juvenile  Lyceum  in  ev¬ 
ery  village,  and  ueighhoi  hood,  and  school, 
then;  will  be  a  Fireside  and  a  Table  Lyceum 
in  every  I’amily ;  and  our  nation  will  eon- 
.stitute  one  great  Lyceum,  and  our  World 
one  still  greater. 

p  o  L  I  r  I  c  .s  . 

Wf.  believe  that  |)oliticians  and  no  poli- 
tician.s,  that  the  ins  ami  the  outs,  the  lovers 
of  hickory  and  of  clay — that  newspaper  ed¬ 
itors  and  newspaper  readers,  that  all  heads 
and  all  hearts  w  ill  rejoice,  that  another  four 
years’  |)olitical  conflict  is  closed.  Anil  al¬ 
though  no  jioliticians,  we  beg  leave  to  in¬ 
quire  ol’ I  hose  who  are,  especially  of  editors, 
if  it  would  not  be  politic  to  direct,  not  only 
their  attention,  but  a  portion  of  that  system¬ 
atic  and  comltined  effort  towards  the  great 
and  common  cause  of  Fdiicatiou,  that  has 
been  employed  for  the  conflicting  cause  of 
politics. 

We  beg  leave  also  to  suggest  a  specific 
object  towards  which  editors  and  other 
friends  of  Fducation  may  direct  their  sys¬ 
tematic  and  combined  efforts  ;  and  one 
which  by  such  efforts  may  be  easily  effect¬ 
ed  through  all  the  states.  And  when  effect¬ 
ed,  would  pre.sent  an  impa.s.sahle  rampart  to 
our  nation’s  liberties,  and  an  imperishable 
monument  to  our  nation’s  glory. 

The  object  we  refer  to  is  Lyceu.m  Buii.d- 
i.NGS,  as  places  of  intellectual  and  social  re¬ 
sort  for  both  sexes  and  all  cla.s.ses  and  ages, 
in  all  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
states. 

For  a  more  particular  view  of  the  plan 
and  advantages  of  this  object,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  invite  our  readers  to  the  subject, 
iu  the  fourth  and  ninth  numiters  of  the  Ly¬ 
ceum.  W  e  also  take  the  lilierty  again  to  use 
the  cut,  or  a  stereotype  plate,  giving  the  plan 
of  such  a  building,  with  one  or  tw  o  additions 
to  the  former  print. 

This  |)lan  of  a  I.yceum  has  already  l>eeu 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  columns  of 
several  journals,  and  arrangements  are 
made  to  have  it  done  in  others,  both  in  this 
city  and  other  places.  And  vve  lieg  leave 
to  inquire  of  editors  and  publishers  of  pa- 
jiers,  whether  they  may  not  find  it  practi¬ 
cable,  and  deem  it  expedient,  to  give  the 
plan  ity  the  means  of  rules,  when  they  can¬ 
not  obtain  the  cut?  and  whellier  the  nume¬ 
rous  uses  and  advantages  of  such  buildings 
would  not  be  worthy  of  inserting  it  in  their 
columns  ? 


First  Floor. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  I.WESTIOATION  OR  DISCUS¬ 
SION  .VT  LVCEU5IS. 

Which  are  most  useful  and  appropriate 
for  Lyceums,  lectures,  or  mutual  and  social 
discussions  and  illustrations  ? 

Who  can  <lo  most  to  give  interest,  useful¬ 
ness  ami  |)ermaneucy  to  Lyceum.s,  ladies  or 
gentlemen  ? 

In  whose  hands  are  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions  most  successful  and  permanent,  those 
of  gentlemen  or  ladies? 

Who  can  exert  the  greatest  and  best  influ¬ 
ence  in  |trimarv  schools,  especially  summer 
schools,  by  visiting  them,  and  encouraging 
both  teachers  and  pu{)il.s,  ladies  or  gentle¬ 
men  ? 

^Vho  are  most  favorably  situated  for  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement,  the  residents  of  a  city 
or  the  country  ? 

If  a  general  public  Lyceum  was  created 
in  each  of  our  cities,  and  offered  as  a  place 
of  resort  for  strangers,  who  would  be  most 
benefitled  by  them,  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
or  the  country  ? 

Wh  ich  would  be  most  pernicious  to  a 
community,  a  general  establishment  of  [.ub- 
lic  gambling  houses  by  legislative  authority, 
or  authorizing  lotteries? 

W'hich  actually  produce  the  most  mis¬ 
chief,  the  authorizeil  gaudiling-houses  of 
New-Orleaiis,  or  the  lotteries  authorized  by 
legislatures  at  the  north  ? 

Gnu  money  be  invested  in  any  property 
which  w  ill  pay  a  greater  |K;r  cent,  interest 
than  lyceum  buildings? 

Mo  V  S  T  E  R  .N  O  X  C  II  O  O  L  . 

We  received  a  few  days  since,  in  a  inanuni  ofsev- 
entv  pages,  a  description  of  the  .tiount  Venion  Scliool 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  .lacob  Alihot,  of  Itostoii, 
formerly  profes.sor  of  Natural  I’hilosojdiy  in  Amherst 
College.  Though  this  little  l>ook  is  not  intended  for 
the  public,  but  for  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  their 
friends,  it  may  l>e  perused  and  re-{>entscd  to  great 
advantage  by  any  teaclier  who  can  get  access  to  it, 
and  would  l>e  read  with  interest  by  any  one  who  has 
any  interest  for  hitman  philosophy, or  in  the  develope- 
ment  or  elevation  of  the  human  character. 

Though  its  object  is  to  give  an  exposition  of  the 
plan  and  operations  of  a  particular  school,  anti  of  a 
school  in  some  respects  peculiar,  as  it  describes  an 
institution  designed  to  be  fouinled  upon  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  for  the  promotion  of  human  happi¬ 
ness,  it  presents  many  views  of  eijual  interest  to  eve¬ 
ry  teacher  and  every  |>arent. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  object  of  the  schtxil  as 
here  <loscril>ed,  and  as  frequently  witnessed  by  us,  is 
selt-instniclion  ami  se/f-goi'eminerit,  founded  on  the 
dignified  and  universal  principles  of  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  obligation. 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  o[>eralions  of  the 
school  are  simplicity  and  precision.  .Although  the 
operations  ainl  departments  of  e\  cry  school  of  a  bun- , 
dred  and  twenty  pupils,  must  necessarily  be  numer¬ 


ous,  in  tins  tlie  plan  and  operations  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  prcc'- 
sion.  Hence  ail  its  motions  are  easy,  and  its  results 
noiseless,  but  certain  and  happy  in  an  enuaeat  d«^ 
gree. 

It  is  probaldy  one  of  the  mo.st  successful  among 
the  50,000  intellectual  and  moral  laboratories,  consti¬ 
tuted  iu  the  schools  of  various  grades  in  our  Repub¬ 
lic. 


Political  Ecoxomy. 

We  have  partially  examined  Dr.  Chalmers'  treatise 
on  Political  Eeuiioiny,  recently  given  to  the  world. — 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  he  brings  out  in  bold  relief 
one  fundaineutal,  inileed  the  fundamental  principle  of 
tlie  science,  which  has  been  principally  or  wholly  over¬ 
looked  by  most  w  riters  on  the  subject  j  we  mean,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  Christian  etlucaticn— literary  and  relig¬ 
ious  institutions,  as  the  foundation  of  the  w  hole  work. 
W  e  have  before  asserted,  that  no  properly  was  so 
strictly  and  so  eminently  a  part  of  national  wealth  as 
school-houses  and  churches.  We  lielieve  that  no  class 
of  men  arc  so  strictly  or  so  usefully  the  serv  ants  ol  a 
nation,  as  school-masters  and  clergymen. 

.Another  principle  advanced,  both  by  Chalmers  and 
Malthus,  presents  to  our  mind  absunlily  on  the  face  of 
it.  The  principle  referred  to  is,  that  the  cause  of  pov¬ 
erty  is  an  over  population.  We  cannot  at  this  time 
present  to  our  readers  the  nature  of  that  principle,  or 
its  contradiction  of  the  most  common  facts,  and  al¬ 
most  of  common  sense ;  but  we  intend  at  seme  future 
lime  to  go  into  a  particular  exainiiialiou  of  it,  and  pre¬ 
sent  it  ill  our  columns. 

Whoever  can  have  courage  to  grapple  in  with  the 
awkw  ard  wo-begonc  style  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  continue  the  contiict.  and  discrimination  ,io 
scfiarate  his  one-sided  and  visionary  itieas  from 
lit  iug  truth  and  real  fact,  will  find  himself  rew  arded  by 
a  journey  through  his  book,  though  it  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  a  long  one  for  a  short  distance. 

I  N  D  I  A  .N  S  . 

-A  lecture  on  the  character  and  civilization  of 
Indians,  which  w  as  given  before  the  Boston  Ly¬ 
ceum  on  Thursilay  evening  last,  by  Benj.  B, 
Thatcher,  Estp  w  as  listened  to  w  ith  great  inter¬ 
est.  The  subject  w  as  happily  illustrated  by  an¬ 
ecdotes,  biographical  sketches,  historical  inci¬ 
dents,  &c.  all  show  ing  that  the  character  of  the 
native  Indian  is  not  understood,  nor  its  power  or 
dignity  duly  appreciated. 

The  two  volumes  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Bi¬ 
ography,  which  the  friends  of  Mr.  T.  have  been 
cxpecfiiig  from  ids  pen,  are  just  published,  and 
do  credit  to  the  author,  and  to  Harper's  Family 
Library,  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

We  hope  every  cirilized  man  w  ill  read  them, 
not  for  the  intciest  merely,  but  for  the  lessons  of 
iiiitruclion  and  wisdom  which  he  may  learn 
from  sf/rtige  man,  who  is  certainly  much  more 
‘  sinned  against  titan  sinning.’ 

The  November  numherof  the  E.ss.vyist  and 
A'oiing  Men's  Magazine  will  be  publNied  the 
first  of  next  w  eek.  Tiie  follow  ing  are  the  con¬ 
tents — 

.Appea  of  Tthe  Folish  National  Committee — 
T ruth,  a  poem  delivered  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
I’ortland  Forensic  Club,  in  which  the  following 
subjects  are  treated  of:  Greece,  Our  Country, 
Present  State  of  the  Drama,  Party  Caucus,  .A 
Dandy, -A  J’hy.-ician,  .A  Tradesman,  .A  Lawyer, 
Religious  Belief,  Causes  of  Error.  Laughing — 
True  and  false  Politeness — Neglect  from  the 
World's  A'otaries — Conversation — Moral  .Aspect 
of  the  Tariff  Question  in  the  Gnited  States — 
Midnight — Fame.  Literary  J\'otices — Inquiry 
concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers — Outlines  of 
Phronolosiy — I.etters  on  Natural  Magic — Le¬ 
gends  of  the  West,  Indian  Biography,  &c. 


Keeping  Apples. 

WnF..>  fruit,  however  mature  and  fiuely- 
ripeiieil,  is  exposetl  in  a  dry  apartment,  and 
luiil  singly  on  open  sparred  shelves,  (as  is 
often  prat  tised),  the  action  of  the  air  speeil- 
ily  extracts  the  juice  from  them  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  Novemln'r  and  Decemlier,  Rib- 
stons,  Non|>nreils,  and  other  fine  apples,  and 
the  lietter  kimls  of  pears,  which  should  re¬ 
main  in  gooil  eoiiditio.i  for  sevemi  months 
after,  become  shrivelled, and  the  pulp  stringy, 
iiiipalatnhie,  and  iindigestihle.  Packing  in 
jars  rlosely  cemented  or  sealed  up  has  been 
found  to  prevent  this,  where  it  is  unavoid¬ 
able  to  deposit  fruit  in  a  dry  apartment ;  but 
.sill'll  a  state  of  atmos|)bere  as  is  rather  moist, 
without  the  place  it.self  being  alisolutely 
(himp  or  wet,  is  coneeivetl  to  lie  most  favor- 
ahle  for  the  fruit  retaining  its  original  fresh¬ 
ness  in  :  and  as  many  perstins  have  cellars 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  a  little  be¬ 
low  it,  who  have  no  regular  fruit-rooms,  my 
experience  would  induce  me  to  advise  them 
to  store  their  fruit  in  a  corner  of  the  former, 
in  preference  to  dry  pres-st's  and  closets  in 
higher  flats  of  the  house. — [Gardeners'  Mag, 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


1  K  R  M  E  N  T  A  T  I  O  N . 

P  f  T  R  K  F  \  r  r  I  V  K  F  K  P.  M  F.  >'  T  A  T  I  O  V  . 

Thi-  last  '■.i::e  of  siiO’ifaiieous  (lei-oiiipodlioti 
is  till'  pall  cl  if.ive  leiiiicMitation.  It  i'  the  llt.al 
cliaii^"  wliu'li  tireaks  down  all  organi/.i'd  mat¬ 
ter,  subvi  it.  all  its  lonnyr  constituent  <diiniries, 
and  r.  duces  its  elements  either  to  the  simple 
form,  or  to  a  less  complex  and  nioie  perm.inent 
state  of  exi'tcnce.  It  is  that  chanjie  which  all 
life,  whether  animal  or  vegetahle,  it  doomed  to 
undercd,  .ind  w  hicti  resolves  all  orjf<iriic  struc¬ 
tures  into  the  inanimate  materials  ol  which  they 
had  been  (/rij^in.dly  comiiosed. 

Chemical  w  iiters  have  di\  ided  this  process 
into  tw  o  others ;  one  allectinj;  vegetable  siih- 
plances.  and  the  other  acting  on  aniinal  matter. 
The  lot  iiier  otily  has  hccn  generally  con-idered 
as  a  st.'ce  of  lerinentation  ;  and  the  latter  is  often 
descril/.  d  in  an  umlecided  way,  as  merely  a 
proce"  named  putrefaction,  w  ithout  hi  ing  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  case  of  fermentation,  lioth  seem 
to  be  equally  entitled  to  llie  nam  -  of  tcrinenta- 
tion  .  they  only  give  oiigin  to  diilercnt  results, 
and  le-olve  the  stdtjeirt  matter  into  diU'erent 
coiiiianaliuns  derived  liom  dilierent  elements, 
liernuse  the  prop  r  subject  for  the  vinous  and 
acetous  stages  ol  fermentation  i»  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  we  are  not  to  <‘onclude  that  none  other  but 
vegetable  matter  ran  undergo  the  final  stage. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  ol  animal  substan¬ 
ces  which  undergo  the  three  stages  of  lermen- 
tation  ;  witness  milk,  Irom  which  it  is  possiidc 
to  obtain  alcohols  or  vinegar,  and  w  hich  tinally 
putrelies.  Solutions  of  animal  matter,  as  l)iotti>, 
acetify  very  readily,  and  they  also  readily  pu¬ 
trefy. 

The  distinction  has  hoen  founded  also  on  the 
nature  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  sul  ject- 
niattcr,  and  the  comhinations  into  which  it  is  ul¬ 
timately  '  tisolved.  tv  hen  venetahle  nialter  un¬ 
dergoes  wtiat  has  been  considered  the  piilrcl.ic- 
tive  leriiieiilation,  its  oxigeii  and  p.irl  ol  its  hy¬ 
drogen  unite  and  form  water,  while  another 
portion  ol  its  hydrogen  comhines  wiih  carbon, 
and  tbriii'  carbui retted  hydrogen;  hut  the  chief 
p.irt  of  ihv  carbon  remains  in  the  sinqile  lorm. 
J(  airhe  .idndtted,  carbonic  acid  also  is  produc¬ 
ed.  't  hen  animal  matter  undergoes  nutiefac- 
tion,  its  ch  nierits,  which, in  addition  to  those  ol 
vegetables,  contain  nilrogen,  arrange  Iheni- 
selves  dirlerenlly.  The  eonipounds  proiluced 
in  the  ca«e  of  vegetables  are  lormed  ;  arel  am¬ 
monia,  the  result  of  the  comhinaiion  of  riitiogen 
and  hydmgen,  is  ahiiiidantly  produced  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  sulphur  also  occasionally  torm  cuni- 
binalions  w  iiii  liydrogen,  and  atlbid  complicated 
proilucts.  The  produclion  of  a'l'inonid  is  wlial 
has  tiecn  ofii  n  considered  cliielly  (o  distinguish 
piitretaclioii  id  animal  matter  from  the  analogous 
changes  piisliieed  on  vegctaldes,  aint  which 
have  been  supposed  to  constitute  the  puirefactive 
termentatioii.  Rnton  the  fi'inientation  ol  am¬ 
monia  no  such  distinction  should  he  loundod  ; 
tor  it  is  prudiiced  in  the  case  of  substances  dcci  l- 
eilly  vccet  ihle,  many  of  which  cuntain  azole. 
I'his  i'  Well  known  to  hapjien  with  gluten  of 
wheat.  1  have  ohserveil  that  niiisliroom 
catsup,  w  hen  under  processof  initrefactioii,  ge¬ 
nerates  ammonia  abundantly;  the  ammotiia  and 
carbonic  acid,  formed  at  the  same  time,  unite; 
the  I'.iibonate  of  nminonia  remains  dissolved 
ill  itie  liquid  ;  and  il  any  other  acid  he  add¬ 
ed,  til  ;  carbonic  acid  escapes  by  cliervoscence 
The  existence  of  nitrogen  in  mushiuoms,  ihus 
proved,  establishes  a  connexion  hetvveeii  this 
vegetable  and  animal  niauer,  whicii,  imleed, 
the  similarity  of  taste  might  have  anticipated. 
Straw  kept  continually  wet  for  a  length  of  time, 
exhaes  a  very  pecep'ihle  sine  1 1  of  ammonia. 
Dili  ing  the  putrefactive  process  vvhioh  the  indigo 
plant  is  made  to  undergo,  in  order  todevclope  its 
colour,  ammonia  is  evolved. 

I'he  cause  ol  the  rcmaikahle  fetor  which  is 
ditlused  by  putrefying  matter,  is  not  well  uiider- 
slood.  Ill  the  case  of  vegetable  matter,  none 
of  the  gases  emitted-  have  in  their  ow  n  na¬ 
ture  any  smell.  In  the  c;ise  of  animal  matter, 
the  hyorogen  dischargeil  otlen  holds  pho.-phorus 
aiid  sulphur  dissolved,  and  the  compounds  arc 
remarkably  fetid  ;  hut  these  substances  are  in¬ 
capable  of  accounting  for  ihc  whole  of  the 
odour  perceptible.  VV  e  must  conclude  that 
some  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or 
some  unknown  sub'laiiec,  is  therelbrc  held  in 
solution  besides. 

The  circumstances  which  attend  the  putre¬ 
factive  fermentation,  rcsemlile  those  which 
are  required  for  tlie  other  singes  of  lerinentation. 
W, iter  must  he  present,  and  moderately  vvaiiii 
temp -rature  innst  be  sustained.  The  process 
having  been  oiioc  rommenecd,  the  temperature 
is  spontaneously  elevated,  and  eonlinues  while 
the  dex'omposition  goes  on  actively.  It  the 
q.uan' i'\  of  nialter  putrefying  he  small,  tiie  heat 
is  liissip  lied  as  fast  as  generated :  hence  tliere  is  no 
accuiiiiiiatioii.  Matter  ill  this  state  of  fei  menta¬ 
tion  will  allect  other  matter,  whether  uiiiiual  or 
vegclahl.-,  so  as  to  induce  the  .same  slate  as  il 
the  lalinr  had  been  inoculated  with  a  ferment. 
And  it  !■»  vvell  known  tlrat  the  eillnvia  fiuin  pu¬ 
trefying  matter  are  exceedingly  noxious  to  life, 
and  capable  of  deranging  the  functions  of  animals 
so  as  to  induce  di'ea>esand  deslioy  life  even  su  I- 
rlenly.  Putrelaclion  can  only  allect  matter 
which  does  not  possess  vitality. 

It  there  be  no  moisture  present,  vegetable 
subatances  may  be  preserved  lor  a  great  length 
ol  time  ;  instances  ol  this  kind  are  so  cominoii, 
that  none  need  be  adduced.  e  know  also,  that 
the  greater  the  quaiiiily  of  solid  matter,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  quantity  of  liquids  in  any  given 
bulk,  the  less  easily  does  putrefaction  take 
place.  In  like  manner,  if  the  moisture  ol  an¬ 
imal  bodies  be  exhaled,  they  may  he  preserved 
almost  indefinitely.  The  instances  of  preserva¬ 
tion  deriveO  from  what  are  called  mummies,  are 


irrelevant,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  means 
adopted  topieserve  the  bodies.  Hut  the  cala- 
eumbs  of  l^alerino,  w  here  no  other  process  is 
•ulopled  !mt  merely  the  evaporation  of  llie  inois- 
lure  by  heat,  afford  us  good  instances  ol  the 
pres  I V  atioii  ot  animal  in.itter,  aii.l  of  the  per- 
iianeiice  ot  its  con-titution  when  m  dstiire  is 
not  piC'Ciit.  The  popular  and  lively  lotiiist 
iJi  ydone,  gives  us  the  following  account : — 
•Tills  is  a  vast  subterraneous  apartment,  di- 
V  ided  into  large  comniodious  galleries,  tlie  walls 
on  each  side  of  which  are  hollowed  into  a  vaii- 
■ly  of  niches,  as  if  intended  for  a  great  collection 
of  statues.  These  niches,  in  place  of  statues, 
are  tilled  with  dead  bodies,  set  upright  on  their 
legs,  and  fixed  by  the  back  to  the  inside  of  the 
ni"hc  ;  their  number  is  about  three  hundred; 
they  are  all  dressed  in  the  clothes  they  usually 
v\  ore,  and  form  a  most  respectable  and  venerable 
issembly.  The  skin  amt  muscles,  by  a  certain 
prc|>aration,  hecome  as  diy  and  hard  as  a  piece 
it  stock-li  -h  ;  and  although  many  of  them  have 
<een  theie  upwards  of  two  liuiidred  and  fifty 
vears,  yet  none  are  reduced  to  skeletons;  the 
iiusclc',  indeed,  in  some,  apjiear  to  he  a  good 
leal  more  shrunk  than  in  others,  probably  be- 
c.iiise  ihc'C  ])er.sons  had  been  more  extenuated, 
at  the  lime  of  tlieir  death.  1  assure  you  they 
aie  not  such  objects  of  horror  as  you  wouhl 
im.igiiif  ;  thi-y  arc  said,  even  for  ages  after  death, 
to  retain  a  strong  likeness  of  w  hat  they  were 
-.vhen  alive;  so  that,  as  soon  as  yon  have  con- 
‘|urred.  the  first  feelings  excited  by  these  veiie- 
r.dile  ligtires,  von  only  eonsider  this  as  a  vast  gal¬ 
lery  of  oi  igitial  portraits,  draw  11  after  the  life,  by 
die  jusicst  and  most  uiiprejtidieed  hand.’ 

It  is  well  known  that  those  ho  lies  wliicli  per¬ 
ish  in  the  burning  samlsof  Arabia  are  preserved 
liy  the  desiccation  w  hich  the  flesh  undergoes  in 
he  arid  sand-soil;  such  were  formerly  imported 
into  Eurojie  lor  medical  use  under  the  name  of 
.Arabian  mummy.  Next  to  bodies  whicii  con¬ 
tain  ready-formed  water,  those  w  hich  contain  llie 
elements  of  water  are  known  to  he  most  prone 
to  p'ltrelaetion. 

'I'lie  agency  of  temperature  in  promoting  |)ii- 
trelaclioii  will  best  he  appreciated,  by  adducing 
mslaiiees  w  here  it  is  retarded  by  absence  of  the 
necessarv  warmth.  \  number  of  sti  iking  in- 
,'tanees  have  been  collected  kij  Hoyle.  ‘  .At  Mo¬ 
dena,’  says  Harlholin,  ‘  they  layup  snow  in  their 
re.sei  vaioiies;  where  i  have  seen  them,  dining 
the  heat  ot  summer,  long  preserve  the  flesh  of 
animals  from  eorruption.’  t'apt.  .fames  relates, 
tliat  in  May  he  drew  up  from  under  water  five 
harrelsof  beef  and  pork,  which,  although  they 
had  lain  there  all  winter,  were  not  the  worse. — 
Sminlcrusmontion.stlial  a  large  quantity  of  snow, 
falling  from  a  jiart  of  the  -Alps,  buried  above  six¬ 
ty  Swiss  soldiers.  The  bodies  lay  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  Slimmer  ;  when  the  snow 
1m  ing  somew  hat  dissolved,  they  were  lound  Iresh 
and  iiiicorriipted.  ('apt.  .lames  says,  ‘  Near  six 
months  after  our  gunner  w  as  dead  and  committed 
•o  the  deep,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  we  were  now  in,  our  master  c-pied  hi- 
Corp-e  in  the  ice  uniler  the  gun-room  ports; 
whence  having  dug  fiim,  we  found  his  scent  no 
more  disagreeable  than  when  lirst  thrown  over¬ 
board;  but  his  (lesti  w  ould  slip  up  and  dow  n  his 
bones  like  a  glove  on  a  man's  hand.'  Hut  the 
mo.t  rf-m.irkablc  instance  of  all  is  the  follow  ing. 

•  In  179!f.  a  'I’oimgoiise  coasting  along  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Tnmiit,  ill  Siberia,  perceived,  in  the  midst 
of  a  block  of  ice,  an  enormous  mass  of  .some¬ 
thing,  the  nature  of  w  inch  he  could  not  asrer- 
tain  ;  he  therefore  look  no  further  notice.  Next 
year  happening  to  he  at  the  same  place,  he  o!)- 
served  that  some  ol  the  ice  liad  thawed  away  ; 
•ind  at  the  close  ot  the  next  summer  the  thaw 
had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  disclose  the  side  of  a 
moii'tious  animal.  -At  the  end  of  five  years 
from  this  tirst  observation,  the  surrounding  ice 
had  so  far  melted  that  the  animal  had  tumbled 
(low  n  from  the  block  ;  it  proved  to  be  a  mam¬ 
moth.  Its  skin  was  iicrfeet,  and  was  covered 
w  ith  a  coaise.  thick,  reddish  wool. and  black  hiis- 
lles  :  iis  lie'll  w  as  in  such  pre.servation,  that  lor 
two  years  the  arctic  hears,  the  wolves,  fo.xcs, 
.Mid  dogs,  fed  on  it.  How  many  centuries,  oi 
hundied'of  centuries,  this  animal  had  lain  in- 
'.•arcerated  in  its  icy  pri'On,  is  a  prohlcin  of  deep 
interest.  If  any  more  iiistanei  s  of  Ihc  anti¬ 
septic  quality  of  cold  w  ere  required,  the  w  ell- 
known  frozi  n  markets  of  Russia  w  ould  be  sulfi- 
cieut.’ — [Cabinet  Cycloj^din. 


G  -AS. 

.As  several  of  the  gases  have  been  described 
under  the  article  of  chemistry,  and  others  w  ill 
meet  w  ith  notice  under  tlieir  respective  heads, 
the  present  brief  article  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
recent  di'covery  of  producing  trom  gas  a  light, 
whieh.  while  it  is  vastly  sup -rior  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  oil  or  tallow,  with  re-pect  to  its 
illuminating  pow  er,  is,  at  (he  same  time,  iniich 
more  cleanly  and  safe  in  its  application,  and 
highly  economical. 

'I'he  jiroccss  of  raising  gas  of  this  dc«crip'ion, 
is  carried  on  upon  a  very  extensive  .scale  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  most  of  the  considerable  towns  in 
this  country,  and  also  on  the  continent,  and  will, 
ill  all  probability,  soon  become  nearly  universal, 
-ince  there  are  already  inveiitiuiis  in  practice,  by 
which  gas  lamps  are  rendered  portable,  and  by 
means  of  w  hich,  this  illuminating  agent  may  be 
conveniently  intioduced  into  tlie  most  in.solated 
cottage. 

The  gases  at  present  used  for  illumination,  arc, 
coal  gas,  and  Oil  gas;  the  fomer  being  produced 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  common  pit- 
coal,  and  the  latter  by  the  composition  of  com¬ 
mon  w  hale  oil 

The  follow  ing  is  the  process  lor  producing  the 
coal-gas.  The  coal  being  broken  down  into 
piecesof  aconreoieut  size,is  placed  into  oblong 


cast-iron  cylinders,  called  retorts,  which  are 
ranged  in  furnaces  to  keep  them  at  a  red  heat, 
and  all  the  volatile  products  arc  conveyed  by  a 
eommeii  tube  into  a  condensing  vessel,  which 
IS  kept  cool  by  immersion  in  water.  In  tlii' 
condencer,  the  water,  tar,  ummoiiiacal,  and  oth¬ 
er  condensible  vapours,  are  letained.  The 
gaseous  products  consist  chiefly  of  carburetled 
hydrogen,  .sulphuretted  hydiogen,  and  carbonic 
oxide  and  acid  :  these  are  passed  through  suc¬ 
cessive  .strata  of  slaked  lime,  by  which  the  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  gases  are  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  the  carhuretted  liydrogen,  and  hy¬ 
drogen  ga.scs,  (raiismilted  suflicieiiily  pure  to 
; he  gasometers,  whence  the  pipe  issues  for  the 
■lupply  of  .'trcet-lights,  houses,  &.c. 

AVlieii  the  gas,  thus  purified,  has  been  impel¬ 
led  through  the  pipes  by  pressuie  from  the  gas¬ 
ometer,  to  the  place  w  here  it  is  to  be  burnt,  the 
lia'sage  terminates  in  a  small  apparatus,  called 
ti  burner,  perforated  with  one  or  more  small 
holes,  about  one  thirtieth  ot  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  most  simple  of  lliese  terminates  in  a  spheri 
cal  surface,  having  one  hole  in  the  centre,  and 
several  others  aroiiiid  it.  Another  kind  of  bur¬ 
ner,  and  w  hich  is  now  generally  used  for  in¬ 
door  lights,  is  nearly  similar  to  the  burner  of  an 
Argaiid  lamp.  This  terminates  in  a  flat  surface, 
near  the  outer  edge  of  which  are  circular  se¬ 
ries  of  holes,  from  which  the  flame  rises  per- 
pcndirularly.  These  are  surrounded  by  a  glass, 
like  that  used  on  the  .Argand  lamp. 

The  best  kind  of  coal  for  distillation,  is  that 
whicfi  contains  most  bitumen  and  least  sulphur, 
flic  chaldron  should  yield  12,000  cubical  feet  of 
gas,  of  w  hich  each  .Argand  burner,  equal  to  six 
wax  candles,  may  be  considered  as  consuming 
iiom  four  to  live  cubical  feet  per  hour. 

Besides  tfie  public  gas  works,  which  are  now 
become  so  numerous,  there  are  many  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  kind,  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
it  has  been  found  by  calculation,  that  in  any 
establishment  w  here  more  than  fifty  lights  are 
required,  a  coal  gas  apparatus  will  be  found 
profitable. 


Large  Tree  in  Mexico. 

This  tree  is  situated  in  the  churchyard  of 
Santa  Maria  de  Tesla,  two  and  a  half  leagues 
west  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  road  to  Guatemala  per 
fehnantepec  ;  and  there  are  five  or  si.x  other 
onormoiis  trees  of  the  same  class  surrounding 
the  churcfi,  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  trees  of 
the  like  class  now  growing  in  Chapiiltepec  or 
Xmiquilpan,  in  the  state  of  Mexico;  hut  the 
tree  above  referred  to,  standing  within  the  wall' 
surrounding  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  is  the 
tree  that,  from  its  eiiorinoiis  hulk,  excites  the 
wonder  of  all  w  ho  liave  seen  it ;  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  Snbhio.  During  the  month  of  May 
last  I  breakfasted  under  il,  and  measured  the 
circiimference  by  the  cord  or  lasso  of  my  lior.se 
I  had  then  with  me.  It  required  live  lengths  ot 
the  lasso  and  about  one  half  vara  more  to  com¬ 
plete  its  'paii.  Upon  my  return  to  Oaxaca,  I 
measured  the  length  of  my  lasso,  which  w  as  ex¬ 
actly  !>  \aras;  so  that  I  estimate  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  to  he  4G  varas  of  (air  mcasuiement,  as  I 
made  allowance  (with  my  servant,  who  assi'ted 
me  ill  sjianning  the  tree)  for  the  proluherances 
in  many  parts  thereof.  'I'he  largest  tree  in  Uliap- 
iiltcpec  is  about  17  varas  in  girth;  and  the  re- 
m.iiiidor  of  the  trees  of  tlie  same  class  in  Santa 
.Maria  are  about  the  same  size,  or  somewha' 
smaller.  (.A  Mexican  vara  ia  33  1-2  linglish 
inches;  so  ihat'lhc  large  tree  isl27teet  in  cir- 
enmference.)  The  large  tree  I  think  may  he 
about  120  feet  high;  and  comparatively  to  its 
hulk,  has  hut  little  foliage,  less  than  the  smaller 
trees  surrounding  it.  It  moreover  appeals  in 
the  prime  of  its  giow  th,  and  has  not  a  single 
dead  branch  on  it.  The  enormous  branches  that 
'pring  out  of  the  trunk,  some  30  feet  high,  make 
it  appear  (as  all  these  trees  do)  as  if  there  were 
three  or  four  trees  united.  I  have,  however, 
no  doubt  that  it  is  one  entire  tree,  as  one  entire 
balk  encircles  Ihc  grand  trunk. 

This  tree  is  an  object  of  considerable  venera¬ 
tion  with  the  natives  of  the  village,  and  the 
neighboring  Indians;  who  in  former  limes  it  is 
said,  ottered  sacrifices  to  it.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Cortez,  in  his  history  of  the  conquest  of  Oaxaca, 
as  at  that  time  the  greatest  wonder  he  had  seen, 
and  the  shade  of  w  hich  served  for  the  w  liole  of 
his  little  army  of  Europeans. 

Enormous  as  the  size  of  this  tree  may  appear, 

I  am  credibly  inibrmed  that  there  yet  exist,  in 
(he  road  to  (Juatemala,  by  the  ancient  city  of 
Palenqiie,  now  in  ruins,  trees  of  the  same  class, 
equal  to  this  in  size, if  not  somew  hat  longer. 

The  following  notice  ol  the  trees  at  Chapulfe- 
pec.  mentioned  above,  is  from  Mr.  Ward’s  Trav¬ 
els  in  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p  230: — 

In  the  ganlens  of  .Cfiapullcpec,  Mexico,  the 
first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  is  tfie  inagiiificeni 
cypress,  (Sabino  Ahuahuete,  or  Cuppiessiis  dis- 
ticlia,)  called  the  cypress  of  Montezuma.  It 
had  attained  its  full  eiowth  when  that  monarch 
was  on  the  throne  (1520),  so  that  it  must  now  he 
at  least  400  years  old  ;  yet  it  still  retains  all  the 
vigor  of  youthful  vegetation.  The  trunk  is  41 
feet  in  circumference;  yet  the  height  is  so  ma¬ 
jestic  as  to  make  even  this  enormous  mass  appear 
slender.  On  a  close  inqiection,  it  appears  to  be 
composed  of  three  trees,  the  trunks  of  which 
unite  towards  the  root  so  closely  as  to  blend  into 
one.  This  circumstance,  however,  led  us  to  give 
the  preference  to  a  second  cypress,  not  quite 
equal  to  the  first  in  circumference,  (it  is  38  feet 
in  girth.)  hut  as  old,  as  lofty,  and  distinguished 
by  a  slight  curve  towards  the  middle  of  the  stem, 
w'hich  gives  it  a  particularly  graceful  appear¬ 
ance _ [jlrcana  of  Science  and  Art. 


Productiveness  or  Plants 
AND  Animals. 

The  great  end  of  fructification  is  to  produce 
the  seed,  and  thus  to  peipctuate  the  species. — 
The  care  taken  by  nature  to  eflect  this,  and  also 
to  disseminate  the  seeds  when  lipeiied,  calls  for 
our  highest  admiration.  There  is,  however,  an¬ 
other  object  in  view  than  the  continuation  of  the 
species  merely,  for  multitudes  of  animals  are  tr 
be  fed  and  supported  by  them.  To  this  seurc 
man  himself  is  indebted  for  bread,  ‘  the  staff  oi 
life,’  and  many  races  of  animals  subsist  entirely 
on  vegetable  seeds  ;  and  hence,  plants  in  gen-^ 
eral  produce  a  nmeh  greater  number  of  these 
than  is  necessary  for  their  own  continuance. — 
The  same  observation  will  equally  apply  to  an¬ 
imals;  and  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  glance 
at  the  comparative  fertility  of  the  two.  In  so 
doing,  we  need  not  advert  to  the  multitudes  of 
insects  and  microscopic  beings  which  inhabit  al¬ 
most  every  department  of  nature;  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  on _^s/ics,  which,  peihaps,  more  than  any 
other  animals,  carry  on  a  constant  stale  of  ■nutuaf 
depredation,  will  be  suflicient.  Their  roe,  of 
spawn,  is  left  to  take  its  chance  amongst  thous¬ 
ands  of  enemies:  and  were  not  the  ovula,  or 
seeds  composing  it,  extremely  numerous,  not 
only  would  the  respective  species  be  much  thin¬ 
ned,  but  many  others  would  be  deprived  ot  a 
principal  source  of  nutriment.  It  might  seem 
like  exaggeration  to  assert  that  a  smelt,  only  tw  o 
ounces  in  weight,  should  have  in  its  roe  38,278 
eggs,  or  that  4,09G,000  have  been  computed  in 
the  pea  of  a  single  crab — yet  nothing  is  more 
true.  Ill  the  middling  sized  cod-fish,  Leuwen- 
lioeck  found  9,384,000 :  and  the  follow  ing  cal¬ 
culation  is  not  a  little  curious: — ‘  A  cod-fish  was 
lately  sold  at  AN'orkington  market,  Cumberland, 
for  Is.)  it  weighed  15  lb., and  measured  2  feet  9 
inches  in  length,  and  7  inches  in  breadth.  The 
roe  weighed  2  lb.  10  ounces,  one  grain  of  wtiich 
contained  820  seeds  or  eggs  ;  the  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  might  contain  3, 901, -440  seeds.  Supposing 
that  each  of  the  above  eggs  should  have  arrived 
at  the  same  perfection  and  size  of  the  mother- 
fish,  its  produce  would  weigh  26,123  tons,  and 
consequently  would  load  216  sail  of  ships,  each 
of  100  tons  burthen.  If  each  fish  were  brought 
to  market  and  sold  lor  1$.,  (his  would  net  a  clear 
sum  of  195,000/, !  ’  (Daniel’s  Rural  Sports,  vol.  ii. 
p.  34.)  A  ct  this  comes  lar  sliort  of  the  fertility 
of  the  sturgeon,  s.  single  fish  of  this  species  con¬ 
taining  in  its  roe  1 50 ,000,00# ,000  ot  eggs. —  [Ibid. 


UUES'l’IONS  ON  LA'C'EU.M  No.  14. 

What  subjects  of  science  were  improved  by  Ar¬ 
chimedes  ? 

Have  all  modern  philosophers  given  credit  lo  the 
improvcnieiiis  ascribed  lo  Archimedes  by  his  colem- 
poraries  ? 

Have  modern  experiments  in  science  proved  the 
stalcrneiils  re.'pecling  Archimedes  lo  be  practicable  or 
impracticable  ! 

Who  among  the  moderns  have  tried  experiments  or 
illii'lrated  principles,  whieh  sIhiw  that  the  stuleiiienis 
made  respecting  Arclomedes  might  be  true  ? 

Of  what  dale  are  the  papers  on  this  subject, by  Lord 
.Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms  ? 

\\  hat  w  as  the  size  ol  ihe  burning-glasses  of  Maigiie 
and  of  Sepalala  ? 

What  was  the  nuniher  and  size  of  tlie  mirrors  in 
die  liuriiing  insirunient  made  by  Mr.  De  Hutfon  7 
Was  die  instrument  made  by  .Mt.  Barker,  of  Fleet- 
street,  London,  a  lens  or  a  mirror  7 

\\  hat  are  some  of  Uie  substances  melted  by  Mr. 
Parker's  iiisirumcni  7 

What  is  the  principal  and  most  common  medium 
(iir  die  comniuiiicatioii  of  sound  7 

W  hat  iuslrumeut  show  s  most  surcessfully  that  sound 
is  produced  by  vibrations  in  the  air  7 

AVhat  philosopher  proved  that  the  aeuleness  of  tones 
depends  upon  die  Irequeiiey  of  vibrations  which  pro¬ 
duce  them  7 

Who  has  proved  by  experiments  that  all  sounds 
travel  widi  the  same  velocity  7 

How  are  echoes  produced,  and  what  remarkable 
places  are  mciiiioiied  as  producing  them  7 

I  low  is  the  .'Eolian  Harp  formed,  and  where  is  it 
placed  to  give  music  7 

What  are  the  alkaline  earths,  and  with  what  acids 
are  ihey  eomhined  in  nature  7 

What  is  the  base  orearih  iii  cpsom  salts,  and  what 
acid  is  eomhined  vvidi  it  7 

What  acids  will  decompose  the  carboiialcs  7 
What  root  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  French 
for  the  manulactory  of  sugar  7 

What  use  is  made  of  the  pulp  of  the  root,  after  the 
sugar  has  U'Cii  extracted  Irom  it  7 

Whieh  is  w  hilest,  die  sugar  made  from  beets,  or 
that  made  Irom  sugar-cane  ;  and  which  is  sweetest? 

What  as.scrtioiis  are  made  by  M.  Durcau  Dela- 
mellc,  respcriiiig  the  docility  of  dc.incslic  animals  7 
How  manv  square  miles  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  how  much  of  it  water  and  how  much  land  T 

How  many  square  miles  of  land  in  America;  also 
ill  .Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Australasia? 

What  are  some  of  the  leading  features  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  ol  Dr.  Spurzheim  7 

.Are  the  common  modes  of  leaching  the  alphabet  to 
children,  calculated  to  enlighten  or  lo  bewilder  their 
minds  7 

Which  is  best  tilted  to  impress  and  interest  the  mind 
of  a  child,  ideas  and  signs  of  ideas,  (or  things  and 
words  connected,)  or  the  signs  without  the  ideas  ;  the 
words  without  the  things  7 

Which  is  the  most  rational  mode  of  teaching  a  young 
child,  to  present  to  his  mind  two  hundred  unmeaning 
hieroglyphics  at  Ihe  same  lime,  as  is  done  by  some  of 
our  s|)elliiig-hooks  or  to  present  two  or  three  letters, 
forming  a  word,  representing  an  objeri,  or  the  picture 
of  an  object  7  In  other  words,  which  is  best :  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  whole  alphabet  under  various  forms  and  ar- 
raiigemenls  to  the  mind  ot  a  child  at  once,  or  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  letters  oom,oosing  some  word,  as  cow  or  ox^ 
with  a  picture  of  the  object  7 
What  are  th«  most  noted  teal  mines  opos  Uie  eartk  f 


